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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
THE PRETTY LADY 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



Among those possible alterations in the soul of man and 
the ways of his life which some of us are trustful enough to 
look for as an outcome of the War, there are two which, 
though they are not likely to involve a revolution, yet hold for 
certain restless spirits a potential richness of gratification. 

First, we hope that the stress of post-bellum reconstruc- 
tion may sober our American newspapers into the habit of 
direct and honest speech: the habit of writing lucid and 
candid English. It is, of course, a fond delusion of city 
editors, reformed reporters, and schools of journalism, that 
newspaper training teaches a man to compose direct, terse 
and simple English — that the newspaper is a good school for 
young writers. If you would learn to write English with 
vigor, force, compactness (they tell us) , get a job as reporter 
on a daily newspaper. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. When Stevenson spoke of " the copious Corinthian 
baseness of the American reporter " he was thinking of the 
reporter's style, not of his morals. " Copious " — " Corin- 
thian " — " base " : that characterizes the typical quality of 
most newspaper writing. Copious rather than compact, 
Corinthian rather than simple, base rather than honest — 
those are harsh epithets: but are they not justly applied to 
a tradition of English usage which requires a writer to say, 
not that a woman is pregnant, or with child, but that she is 
" in a delicate condition " ; not that a man is drunk, but that 
he is " under the influence of liquor " ; not that some repro- 
bate has committed rape or seduction, but that he has been 
" guilty of a statutory offense " ? English that is good enough 
for the Old Testament, the Gospels, the classics, and the 

1 The Pretty Lady, by Arnold Bennett. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1918. 
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masters of modern prose, is not good enough for the reporter 
and the copy-reader. 

We do not need to be reminded that admirable writing 
intrudes at times into the American newspaper. That is 
perfectly true: we are extremely familiar with the fact, 
duly grateful for it, and we do not require to have it 
brought to our attention. We are not unmindful of a 
long tradition of brilliant and accomplished English in 
the case of certain editorial columns, certain specialists, 
certain inspired narrators. These we salute. Our point 
is that the common run of newspaper writing — the sort 
of writing that fills column after column of our chief 
newspapers day after day, and the sort of tradition it 
derives from and indicates — ignores and contravenes those 
elementary virtues" of English style which a newspaper 
training is supposed to conserve and foster. We mean 
that our newspaper writing, as it may be observed from day 
to day — chiefly in the news columns — reeks with almost every 
conceivable viciousness of which English prose is capable. 
The ideal English of the newspaper office is an English per- 
sistently indirect, flabby, ornate. It has precisely the op- 
posites of those virtues which it is conventionally supposed to 
inculcate. Instead of stating facts and impressions with 
clarity and precision and economy, it states them ambigu- 
ously, vaguely, redundantly. Traditionally, it is figured to 
us as an athlete stripped for a contest, lithe, competent, 
free of encumbrances and impediments. Actually, it reveals 
itself as a shambling defective, mincing, circumlocutory, 
swathed in concealments and evasions. The emblem by which 
it swears is a fig leaf of colossal size; its standard-bearer is 
the ghost of Thomas Bowdler; the public to which it logically 
addresses itself is a public of elderly New England super- 
virgins, Baptist ministers, and the kind of young man who 
explained that the class yell of his correspondence school was 
a stamp stuck on an envelope upside down. 

Its verbosity, its cheap "refinement," its indecencies of 
respectability, its prodigies of euphemism, its timid avoid- 
ance of simplicity and candor and expressional honesty — 
these traits are flagrant and unescapable. 

Walter Bagehot said of Gibbon's style that it is " not a 
style in which you can tell the truth. A historian who has to 
tell the truth must be able to tell what is vulgar . . . what 
is little . . . Gibbon cannot mention Asia minor! " Gib- 
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bon's inhibition has been inherited by the average American 
newspaper writer. He cannot mention so shocking a 
thing as ordinary, legitimate pregnancy: it becomes, in 
his miserable jargon, " a delicate condition." The New 
Testament description of the Nativity as it stands in 
Matthew, 1:18, would never get by the copy-desk of any 
respectable American newspaper. Writing of this kind 
illustrates a truth once pointed out to us by a shrewd 
observer of contemporary American life: that the word 
" baby " has become slightly improper to our ears. In the 
world of the newspaper, this difficulty is easily overcome, and 
babies are now made decent by calling them " tots." Mr. 
James L. Ford once remarked that the sentence, " This 
is a dog," chalked by a schoolboy on a blackboard, was an 
ideal example of stylistic clarity, directness, and force. That 
budding stylist would have to be elaborately corrupted be- 
fore he would be granted desk-room in a newspaper office. 
He would have to be taught to say: " This is a quadruped 
of the canine family," or: " This is man's most faithful 
friend." In other words, he would have to forget how to be 
brief, terse, concrete, simple, and learn to become oblique, 
diffuse, sentimental. 

The second and cognate alteration for which we hope after 
the War — that other boon we mentioned at the start — lies 
potentially in the same direction : in the direction of a freer 
movement toward reality on the part of those of us whose busi- 
ness it is to report existence for the benefit of the unobservant 
or the disqualified — a habit of looking experience and the 
soul of man straight in the eye, and reporting what we see as 
if we were men of courage and honesty sure of the courage 
and honesty of others, rather than a company of timorous 
evaders, fearfully skulking behind a convention of suppres- 
sive respectability which great spirits and great art have al- 
ways contemptuously thrust aside. In that day we shall 
know that it is not authentic delicacy of feeling and taste, but 
a bottomless vulgarity of soul, which makes a writer use gross 
euphemisms like " under the influence of liquor " and " ques- 
tionable characters," instead of the honest English words that 
precisely and tersely describe those phenomena. " The 
publicans and the harlots," said Jesus to the chief priests and 
the elders, " go into the Kingdom of God before you." Into 
the Kingdom of God — yes ; but not into the more exclusive 
kingdom of the conventional commentator upon life and art. 
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It is constantly amazing and amusing to receive fresh evi- 
dence that the type of mind which looks at life and reports 
upon it in this way is surviving to-day in situations where it 
is capable of doing grievous harm to latent appreciation. 
Only the other day we read in an important newspaper a 
critical comment upon Mr. Arnold Bennett's new novel in 
which the reviewer betrayed his annoyance with Mr. Bennett 
because the chief male character in The Pretty Lady leads the 
kind of metropolitan existence which would seem ill-chosen to 
the Committee of Fourteen. Whether or not Mr. Bennett had 
created a three-dimensional person; whether or not his pro- 
jection of characters and events was artistically successful — 
these matters were irrelevant, and our critic, with entire con- 
sistency, disdained to discuss them, passing on instead to de- 
nunciation of Mr. Bennett as " sacriligeous " for having 
portrayed with singular tenderness and delicacy the naive 
piety of the Pretty Lady in the presence of a mediaeval image 
of the Virgin: for the Pretty Lady was one of those whom 
Christ quite bluntly called harlots; and what right had Mr. 
Bennett to mention on the same page the mother of Jesus and 
one of the objects of his compassionate understanding? 

Of such is the kingdom of the gross in heart. 

We have arrived at Mr. Bennett's novel by a circuitous 
road, and have lingered overlong, perhaps, on the way. We 
feel ourselves justified, however, by the fact that his new 
book seems to us significant and precious chiefly because of 
the attitude from which it has issued and the spirit in which 
its elements have been assembled and observed. Mr. Bennett 
is not only a literary artist of positive and extraordinary 
excellence, but a genuinely free spirit. We are convinced of 
this, despite the existence of those Treatises on Conduct 
which fortified Professor Stuart Sherman's approval of 
Mr. Bennett as an artist. We have no present intention of 
reading " that book of popular philosophy, The Plain Man 
and His Wife" which Professor Sherman commends to 
the American public. We are content with the fact, patent 
in his imaginative re-creation of character and experience, 
that Mr. Bennett is a good deal more than the complacent 
moral standpatter which Professor Sherman sees and rever- 
ences in him. For Professor Sherman is as bent upon deny- 
ing what he calls " radicalism " to Mr. Bennett as if he were 
defending him against a suspected indulgence in wife- 
beating; Professor Sherman cannot speak of ideas of free- 
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dom, or the evolution of society, without enclosing those 
phrases in quotation marks implying the kind of contempt 
which such notions arouse in the souls of those who march 
with comfort and competence and untroubled heart and mind 
behind the leaders of The Established Order. 

Mr. Bennett's new fiction is a thing that one likes for its 
flaring honesty, its witty candor and shrewdness, its ease and 
flexibility of temper, its avoidance of the sentimental in 
circumstances which must have given the sentimental lure a 
treacherous disguise, even for the continent and mastered 
spirit of Arnold Bennett. For this is a tale with a harlot as 
heroine, and the scene is London in war-time. Moreover, 
the harlot is religious and a mystic; and there are Zeppelin 
raids that strew the dark thoroughfares with horror and 
slay young loveliness in its moments of gay defiance. It 
would have been a dangerous temptation for an artist less 
contained and astringent than Mr. Bennett to refuse to 
let such characters and events exert unaided their own com- 
pulsion. But Mr. Bennett has at no point impaired their 
imaginative authenticity by any kind of emotional ex- 
ploitation. Christine herself, a French Catholic, devout, 
superstitious, is, to be sure, a sentimentalist; but she is not 
the conventional sentimental strumpet of a thousand fictional 
incarnations, a thousand maudlin biographies : Mr. Bennett 
has divined her and revealed her with rare beauty and deli- 
cacy of comprehension : he has understood her perfect prag- 
matism, her deep-seated goodness. She is poignant and 
veritable from the moment when she encounters G. J. Hoape 
in the slow, confused traffic of the Promenade, — with " its 
cold, prim languor which was the very negation of desire," — 
until, as the self -convinced mystical envoy of the most 
clement Virgin, seeking to succor and assuage an afflicted 
fellow-being, she vanishes, still unsentimentalized, still in- 
habited by reality, a moving shadow among the dark crowds 
in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Bennett waters the primroses of her path with no 
facile tears ; he has thought of no sermons to conceal among 
the stones on which she walks. We feel that we should have 
looked up those admirable Treatises on Conduct to see 
whether The Plain Man and His Wife are in ethical harmony 
with the large, gentle, gravely humorous understanding that 
brooded over Christine and her confluence with " G. J." — we 
do not know, but we have a dreadful suspicion that in this 
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new novel Mr. Bennett may have betrayed Professor Sher- 
man. We do know, however, that, by his direct and level 
gaze into our writhing contemporary Hell, his just and sensi- 
tive valuation of its tragic ironies, his honest reporting of its 
realities, he has helped to bring a little nearer that incredible 
day when the only fear that will oppress a writer — the writer 
upon a newspaper, the writer of books — will be the fear of 
reporting life dishonestly, ambiguously, evasively: that day 
when no man will ever again be " under the influence of 
liquor," but (unless the Constitution succeeds in saving him) 
lustily and candidly drunk, if his personal devil so wills, after 
the manner of the early gods: when no woman will ever 
again be " in a delicate condition," but proudly and joyfully 
with child, chanting triumphant songs of welcome like the 
chorus of mothers in The Bluebird — confident and serene, 
even if she be an Unmarried Mother, in the face of mystery 
and terror and divinity. 

Lawrence G-ilman. 



